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THE USE OF MYTHIC ELEMENTS IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. II. 



By C. M. Cady, A.M., 
Late Professor of English Literature in Doshisha University, Kyoto, Japan. 



It seems plain, therefore, that some of the Old Testament 
writers made use of myths and semi-myths in illustrating and 
enforcing the message committed to them ; and that they did so 
is not anything surprising. Everyone admits that a myth is capable 
of teaching very important moral and spiritual truth. The story 
of Prometheus, for example, contains some of the profoundest 
truths connected with the fall and redemption of man, set forth 
mostly in broken light and shadow, it is true, yet the really 
devout among the Greeks must have had their minds made 
accustomed to the idea of divine mercy as well as divine wrath, 
substitution, 1 or sacrifice of one person for another, and the final 
adjustment of wrong by the overcoming power of good. 

Is it said that these ideas were very dim ? Yes, so they 
were, and yet let us bear in mind that even in the education of 
the Jews dim ideas were the starting point of many a glorious 
enlightening truth in the subsequent years and ages. In the 
Bible, as in nature and in history, God makes use of every 
material. Nothing really ever "walks with aimless feet." The 
divine music of revelation is given forth by a harp of a thousand 
strings. 

We all willingly admit that the Spirit in his revealing the 
mind and heart of the Father, from the moment when the morn- 
ing stars sang together over the creation of man till the angels 
sang together over the birth of the New Man, made use of some 
very weak and erring men and women, as to both life and char- 
acter. Why should we fear to admit that erring thoughts and 

' Voluntary substitution, I mean, for that is wherein Chiron's releasing Prometheus 

radically differed from the common idea of involuntary sacrifice to appease the wrath 

of some god. 
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imaginations of the heart were also used ? Over and over do 
we find that the tree of life grows in the same garden, has its 
roots in the same soil, as does the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. Again and again do we find that, in the divine 
economy and conservation of truth, new increments of revelation 
are additions to the old. God uses the language of men, lan- 
guage they can understand, not unintelligible dead speech, nor 
a manufactured article. Men were not to be drugged, but fed ; 
not to be overwhelmed by blazing illuminated texts written on 
the sky, but to be bidden hear and interpret the non-vocal day 
unto day uttering speech, and the silent night unto night show- 
ing knowledge ; not to be made to stand forever before the 
thundering Sinai, but to be gently led by unseen hands into 
green pastures and beside still waters. Every advance in knowl- 
edge has revealed the fact that past knowledge has been mixed 
with error ; and, moreover, that the very error has been of some 
help, sometimes seemingly the only help, to the advance. This 
is true, I repeat, of God's revelation to men. God had to teach 
men ; and to teach men means that wrong ideas are not all to be 
got rid of at once and forever. Every parent knows, every true 
teacher knows, that errors cannot be corrected wholesale ; but 
that inadequate ideas, even wrong ideas, are to be gently disen- 
tangled from the true, and even treated as true for the time. 
That there has ever been this adaptation of revelation to men 
as they could bear it, this wise accommodation of truth to 
the hardness of men's heads as well as to the hardness of their 
hearts, we have not only the word but the practice of the Christ ; 
and so, if one will think of it, he will recognize that many of the 
leading truths of revelation were actively prepared for by the 
"thoughts and imaginations," as well as by the work and by the 
experience of peoples other than the Jews. As an illustration, 
consider the incarnation of the Christ. 

Many peoples, especially the Greeks and those taught by the 
Greeks, have in a variety of ways conceived of unions of divine 
and human beings, incarnations of gods who have lived and 
wrought among men. The world was thus made familiar with 
the thought of that possibility. Shall I therefore conclude that 
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the incarnation of the Christ was only one of these many con- 
ceptions ? I think not, but rather that these imaginings were 
real preparations for the reception of the true incarnation. Is 
it not a significant fact, I ask in this connection, that the very 
nation to whom this thought was the least familiar (the Jewish) 
was and has continued to be the least ready of any people to 
accept Jesus as the incarnate Christ ? Speaking after the man- 
ner of men we may say reverently that God could not have 
saved men had the conception of some sort of incarnation of 
deity never been formed in the minds of men till the angels 
announced the fact just outside of Bethlehem. It would not 
have been believed. 

Again everyone knows how liable figurative language is to be 
misunderstood, nay, to misrepresent the truth, and yet no book 
in the world is fuller of figures of speech than the Bible. It is 
as full of figures as is human speech itself. In spite of the fact 
that every figure is at best but a half-truth, more often but a very 
small fraction of a truth ; in spite of the fact that to this figura- 
tive use of speech is due the most, yes, nearly every misunder- 
standing and error as to the meaning of the Bible, here the Bible 
is with all its figures. With sublime trust in itself the record of 
God's revelation is given just as it is. Slowly, under the prom- 
ised guidance of the Spirit, its meaning is being made clear ; and 
the more it is understood the better we are coming to see that 
just as the entire round of human character and experience is 
represented, so all shades of thought and feeling are brought into 
subjection to the grand ruling motive that has collected under 
one cover specimens of nearly every kind of writing written by 
men. Christians are more and more seeing that the very things 
which show that men, subject to like passions as themselves ; 
men under the influence of their times and still superior to them ; 
men with earnest purpose making use of all their knowledge and 
experience ; men with little culture and men with much culture ; 
men with the calm, unruffled trust of the author of that idyl 
Ruth, and men capable of the pessimism professed in the con- 
fessions of Koheleth the doubter — the very things, I say, that 
show that men wrote the books of the Bible are the very best 
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proofs that they wrote when moved by the Holy Spirit. Every 
fresh evidence of the human element only serves, if rightly 
interpreted, to enhance the presence and value of the divine ; 
and, therefore, as it seems to me, the presence of what may justly 
be called mythic elements in the Old Testament not only adds 
to its historical and philosophical interest and riches but also 
brings out more clearly than ever the overruling power of the 
divine Spirit, who has used them to the glory of God instead of 
leaving them for the mere aesthetic pleasure of men. 

Shall we, therefore, make haste to create or multiply evi- 
dences of the human in the Bible that proofs of inspiration may 
abound ? Not at all, we are not to make haste in any attempt 
to understand the Scriptures, but at the same time we are not to 
shut our eyes for fear, or raise presumptuous hands to steady 
what seems to us the tottering ark. 

The evidences that along the lines of the revelation recorded 
in these writings God is slowly but surely working out the salva- 
tion of men, are altogether too well established to be lessened 
by evidences of imperfections in the earthen vessels bearing the 
heavenly treasure. 

This brings me to consider three peculiarities which mark the 
Old Testament use of these mythic elements. These peculiari- 
ties not only distinguish the Bible from all other books of the 
same or about the same age in this particular, but also save the 
Bible from any harm arising from the fact of such use. 

I have already incidentally mentioned one peculiarity, the 
complete absence of all stories about the gods, and as a conse- 
quence the reducing to very narrow limits all reference to the 
mythic or legendary, or use of the same. Granting all that can 
with reason be claimed, the number of references is surprisingly 
few. The decided monotheistic trend of the writers and com- 
pilers seems to have checked mere fancy and to have solemnized 
their imaginations to an unusual degree. 

Again the moral purpose of every reference is so plain that 
no one can mistake it. This is true even in allusions to so insig- 
nificant creatures as fabulous birds and beasts. The supremacy 
of the Lord Jehovah is insisted on at every turn and in all rela- 
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tions. For the most part, as we have seen, ancient mythic 
beliefs and folklore are used merely as illustrations by poets and 
prophets, with no indications, necessarily, of the writer's own 
belief or disbelief in them. Indeed, we find the author of Job, 
with a naive indifference that is refreshing, attributing to the 
Lord himself references to mythic beliefs for the purposes of 
instruction. In Job (38:33) mention is made of that ancient 
belief of astrology, the well nigh universal idea that the stars 
have an influence over the lives and destinies of man, 
and over other affairs on the earth. The Lord thus addresses 
Job out of the whirlwind: 

" Knowest thou the ordinances of the heavens ? 

Canst thou establish the dominion thereof in the heavens ? " 

It is the Lord also who refers to loosing the bands of 
Orion, to leading forth the Mazzaroth in their season, and to 
guiding the bear with her young, everyone of which ideas 
were mythic in origin. For this reason no one need be dis- 
turbed even if there were evidence of ten times as many mythic 
elements as there are. No one ever was or could be led astray 
by such use as is made of them in the Old Testament. The very 
great superiority of the Hebrew narratives, in this respect, over 
similar accounts by the Greeks is seen at almost every point when 
we bring the two into the light of reason and an enlightened 
conscience. 

It is with no carping spirit that I call attention, by way of 
example, to the admixture of earthen elements in two of the 
pregnant Greek accounts. I believe, with Hawthorne, that any 
coarse and vile features which may be found in these Greek 
myths, are excrescences, parasitical growths, which drop off of 
themselves the moment you attempt to get at the essential parts so 
as to tell them to innocent children. I also believe, with Emer- 
son, that "the voice of fable has in it somewhat divine. It came 
from thought above the will of the writer." These gropings 
after the truth are, according to a greater (in this sphere of 
thought) than even Hawthorne or Emerson, feelings after God 
and are to be treated as such. 

The gold and the silver of Nebuchadnezzar's image were 
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none the less gold and silver albeit resting on brass and iron, at 
the same time, we cannot refuse to remember that the gold and 
the silver, the brass and the iron even in that imaginary image 
all rested on teet partly of iron and partly of clay. 

The outlines of the first story, the introduction of evil into 
the world, are that Hephaestus was instructed to make a figure 
of clay, in which Zeus breathed the breath of life, and upon whom 
all the gods and goddesses showered their several gifts so that 
she became Pandora, a human being, radiant with all the fasci- 
nating charms of womanhood. This beautiful being, gifted with 
all gifts, was first sent to Prometheus to entrap him, but, forsee- 
ing the trap, he refused the gift. Pandora was then taken to 
Epimetheus, to whom had been committed the jar or box contain- 
ing all the future ills of mankind. Pandora, though warned and 
forbidden to open the fatal box, yielded to curiosity and lifted 
the lid whence escaped all diseases and troubles of mankind; but 
she shut down the lid in time to keep hope from flying away. 

It is plain that the points of similarity between the Hebrew 
and Greek accounts are striking. The starting points are the 
same, hidden and forbidden knowledge — forbidden by the divine, 
desired by the human — in both the female is the first transgressor 
( perhaps because the writers in both cases were men ) ; in both 
evil results follow immediately upon the act of disobedience ; in 
both hope remains with the guilty pairs. 

But the points of contrast are far more striking ; and, were 
there time, it would be easy to show in detail the very great 
superiority of the Jewish over the Grecian story in a certain 
naturalness, in artistic perspective, and in philosophic insight. 
It may be noticed in passing, however, that in the Jewish account 
the knowledge is, so to speak, worth knowing. It appealed to a 
legitimate hunger of the human mind. To become as wise as 
God or the gods was worthy of a being created in the image of 
God ; the motive in the case of Pandora was a woman's whim, 
mere vulgar curiosity to know what was in the closed jar. We 
may pass by the device of enclosing all ills, diseases and troubles 
in a jar ; which is somewhat clumsy, to say the least (unless we 
choose to see in it an unconscious discovery or prophecy of 
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the modern germ theory of disease); but we cannot fail to notice 
that the sin of disobedience, which stands out so sharply in the 
Jewish account as the root of all evil and death itself, is scarcely 
outlined in the Greek tale : indeed it has to be almost read into 
the story before one can find it at all. 

The second example, the story of Prometheus, is, perhaps, 
the noblest, most profound and spiritually suggestive of all the 
Greek myths. Briefly, the story in its most ancient forms was 
that Prometheus, for the benefit of mankind, but against the wish 
and command of Zeus, stole fire from heaven or the sun and 
gave it to men. As a punishment he was chained to the rocks, 
and a huge bird was appointed to prey upon his perpetually 
renewed vitals. Finally, Hercules was permitted to slay this 
bird of vengeance and torment ; and the stern, invincible, and 
self-forgetting champion of humanity was, afterward, released 
from his chains by Chiron, the immortal Centaur, who volun- 
tarily took his place, thus meeting the vicarious condition of that 
release fixed by Zeus himself. 

I confess great reluctance in calling attention to the defects 
in this grandly pregnant myth ; for, if the human reason and 
imagination, and may I add heart, ever came near to the central 
truths of our faith, they did so in beauty loving Greece in this 
story of Prometheus : and yet, beautiful and grand and significant 
and true as it is, the light that comes from it is a broken light 
after all — the lenses are defective. Prometheus gives men fire, 
at the certain penalty to himself, out of disinterested love for 
man, so far as man is concerned ; but he also braves the anger 
of a disobeyed Zeus out of revenge and hate to Zeus himself. 
Zeus, out of a kind of pity and even mercy, permits Hercules to 
do a brave deed of compassion ; but Zeus hopes thereby to win 
from his otherwise unconquerable defier the secret which Prome- 
theus alone can divulge, and the possession of which Zeus knows 
to be indispensable to his permanency as ruler of gods and men. 
Chiron, the wise and loving teacher of the best Greek heroes, 
vicariously takes Prometheus' place in chains on the bleak rocks of 
Caucasus ; but he does it avowedly to escape from an undeserved 
but immortal wound unwittingly inflicted upon him by his 
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renowned pupil Hercules. Thus selfish and interested motives 
appear in what seem to be acts of pure mercy and love. The 
light is not white but colored. The water is not the water 
of life from heaven, but is bitter with the salts of earth. God 
could not yet reveal to and through these old Greek poets and 
sages the severely simple truth brought to light in the life and 
work and death of Jesus, the Jew — God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten son — ; and hence, while thankful for 
what these old seekers after God did see and did give us of truth, 
we turn unfilled and unsatisfied to those who, for some reason, 
were permitted to catch and transmit the truth of eternal life. 

There is still another peculiarity which is even more striking 
and significant than the two already mentioned. I refer to the 
almost complete absence of what may be called pure personifica- 
tion. The only exceptions, I can recall, are the personification 
of wisdom in Proverbs, and the personification of Jerusalem, or that 
for which Jerusalem stood, and a few others of similar nature. 
Of course if we take the ordinary definitions of personification, 
or the loose use of the term ordinarily employed, we can find an 
almost endless number of examples in the Old Testament ; for 
certain qualities or activities of persons are ascribed to well-nigh 
every kind of inanimate as well as animate objects. Floods and 
springs, trees, mountains and hills clap their hands and shout for 
joy, yea, they also sing. Hear the Psalmist : 

Praise ye him, sun and moon : 

Praise him, all ye stars of light. 

Praise him, ye heavens of heavens, 

And ye waters that be above the heavens. 
****** 

Ye dragons, and all deeps : 

Fire and hail, snow and vapor ; 

Stormy wind, fulfilling his word : 
Mountains and all hills ; 

Fruitful trees and all cedars : 

Beasts and all cattle, 

Creeping things and flying fowl ; 
and thus the whole round of nature is called upon to do what 
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only a person can do : but in all this there is no real personifica- 
tion in the sense in which the Greeks understood and used that 
term. Even that remarkably beautiful expression, "the eyelids 
of the morning," summons before us no radiant figure like Phcebus. 
There is a spirit, a life in all these things, but it is the spirit of 
God who causeth the grass to grow and sendeth forth the springs. 
We search in vain in the Old Testament for any hint of hamy- 
dryads or dryads or naiads or nymphs. Metaphor and simile and 
apostrophe follow one another in quick succession on the sacred 
page but no bodying forth, no proper personification. " The sun is 
as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber and rejoiceth as a 
strong man to run a race;" but the earth is not our mother, nor 
the sky our father. The moon is not the swift huntress, nor the 
pale goddess of night, nor the pallid goddess of the under world. 

If any one wishes to realize the radical difference there is 
between the Old Testament way of attributing personal qualities 
and activities to physical phenomena and the personifying 
of these same phenomena in Greek mythology, let him 
read the rhapsodies of St. Francis, who addresses the rain 
as his sister and the wind as his brother, thus uniting Greek 
mythology with Jewish, or I should rather say, with Christian 
theology. We are constantly personifying nature, for example, 
but, in so doing, we follow Greek thought and not Hebrew. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, this absence of real personifi- 
cation in the Old Testament sets the writers apart in their use of 
the mythic element, and shows conclusively that they were the 
masters and not the slaves of their imaginations ; and that they 
were the masters was because they wrote not by or through 
themselves alone, but as they were moved by Him who ruleth 
over all. 

Indeed, I must go farther than this and say that, had I found 
in the Bible no use made of what has played so important a part 
in the development and training of human thought and character, 
these writings would have been to me somewhat less than the 
full revelation of the mind of the Father, the Eternal Lover of 
men, to his children. 



